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THE OLD WRITING-MASTER’S HEIRESS. 
[Concluded.] 

After picking up the purse in the street, as described 
in last week’s paper, Louise resolved to take it to Madame 
Therese, and be guided by her ad¥ice as to the best 
way of restoring it to its owner. She entered another 
shop and applied for work. Her request was refused. 
With a heavy heart she was leaving the place, when 
she heard an elderly gentleman, who was purchasing 
gloves, say to the saleswoman,— 

“I fear, madame, I must be in your debt for these un- 
til to-morrow, for Ihave just been so careless as to lose 

urse.” 
Ary monsieur, what a pity! As to the gloves, don’t 
mention them, I pray. It will do to pay for them at 
any time. But how did monsieur lose his purse? 

“I can scarcely tell. I remember taking out my 
pocket-handkerchief in the street next to this, and 
probably drew my purse out with it; but I cannot be 
certain. It was rather a serious loss—twenty Napo- 
hae advanced eagerly—‘‘Monsieur,” she said, Ye 
believe I have found your purse ;” and she handed him 

she had found. 
"aoe are avery honest girl,” said he; “this is in- 
deed my purse, which I never expected to see again. 
And now what shall I give you for finding it? 3 ae 

“Thank you, monsieur; I do not expect any thing. 

“That's no reason why you should not be rewarded. 
You look poor; tell me where you live?” ; 

Louise replied that she lived with her cousin, an old 
woman, and was now seeking for work to support them 
both. 

“Madame,” said the gentleman, turning to the mis- 
tress of the shop, “will you, on my recommendation, 
supply this girl with work? I heard you refuse her 
just now, as you said she could give you no reference. 
1 think we may both be assured of her honest princi- 

les.” 
‘ ~Outataly, monsieur, I shall have much pleasure in 
trying her; andif she works well, I shall be able to 
supply her with pretty constant employment.” 

“Now,” said tne gentleman, turning to Louise, ‘“‘here 
are four Napoleons for you; they are only the just re- 
ward of your honesty. I leave Paris to-morrow with 
my family, and shall probably be absent for some 


months, otherwise I would ask my wife to call at your) 


lodging; but on our return I hope she will be able to 
see you. Here is a card with my name and address.” 

Louise gratefully thanked the kind gentleman, who 
hastened from the shop; and she then took the materi- 
als for a shirt, promising to bring it back finished the 
next day. What joyful news she had on her return for 
Madame Therese, and how cheerfully did they partake 
together of their evening meal, to which a salad and a 
bit of cheese were added, to make a little feast! 

Louise continued to work hard and steadily. Winter 
set in this year with unusual severity, and poor Madame 
Therese became quite disabled. Rheumatism attacked 
her hands as well as her feet, and rendered her quite 
unable to work. She suffered dreadful pain at night, 
which Louise sought tenderly to relieve by rubbing and 
chafing her limbs. ; 

The four Napoizons were gradually expended fn pro- 
viding medicines and nourishing food for the invalid: 
Taught by adversity, Louise learnt to forget herself, 
and was never more happy than when ministering to 
the wants of her aunt. Before the end of February 
their money was all spent, and the earnings of Louise, 
always smal}, were farther diminished by the expense 
of candle light, and the necessity of giving up much 
time to attending the invalid. To add to their trials, 
the young girl’s own health began to fail. Loss of rest, 
Constant sitting at her needle, and want of sufficient 
food, produced their usnal effect. She became pale and 
thin, her breathing was quick, and her appetite failing. 

Madame Therese became much alarmed about her. 
One day she remarked her frequently putting her hand 
on her side, and sighing as if in pain. 

“My child,” said the old woman, “the good gentle- 
man whose purse you found isa physician. I am sure 
if he knew of your illness he would do something for 
you. Will you, then, call at his house to-day, for in- 
deed I feel uneasy about you ?” 

Louise felt reluctant to go. She feared it would look 
like begging from one who had already done much for 
her; but her aunt, fearing that her health was seriously 
affected, managed to satisfy her scruples, and induced 
her to go. 

Nothing but disappointment awaited them. Louise 
found the house shut up, and the old man who was left 
in charge of it told her the family were not expected 
home for two months. She returned sorrowfully to her 
lodging, and continued with Madame Therese to strug- 
gle against poverty and illness. 

When Dr. Leverrier, the loser of the purse, at length 
returned to Paris, he called to mind the poor little girl, 
and one day, accompanied by his wife, sought out the 
humble lodgings of Madame Therese. 

Ascending the dark, narrow staircase, they knocked 

* the door, and the voice of Madame Therese said 
“Come in.” 

They entered. The room, though perfectly clean, 
looked almost bare; every little article of furniture had 








THE REBEL SHARPSHOOTER, 


by degrees been parted with to meet the necessities of 
the poor inmates. Louise, whose weakness had consid- 
erably increased, was seated on a bundle of straw, 
which formed their only bed, and her wasted fingers 
were feebly endeavoring to finish some work which 
Ought to have been returned the day before. So 
changed was her appearance, that Dr. Leverrier could 
scarcely recognize her; bnt she knew him, and blushed 
deeply as she rose and said,— 

“Aunt, this is the kind gentleman who gave me the 
money.” 

“Iam sorry,” said Madame Leverrier, “to see you 
look so poorly; but we are come now to do what we 
can to relieve you, and I hope, please God, you will 
soon be well.” 

She then entered into conversation with the old 
woman, while her husband inquired into Louise’s state 
of health. Le found she had no fixed disease, nothing 
which might not be removed by good food, fresh air, 
and freedom from toil. These he took care should be 
secured to her, by giving her aunt a sum of money 
sufficient for their present necessities, and promising to 
continue it until both the invalids should be restored. 

They then took their leave, followed by the gratetul 
blessings of Louise and her aunt. That evening 
Madame Leverrier sent them a comfortable bed and 
blankets, together with a warm gown and shawl for 
each. How comfortably they slept that night! and 
how fervently did they bless the goodness of God in 
sending them such friends! 

Dr. Leverrier continued frequently to visit them; he 
used to send Louise out to walk, and sometimes sat 


with her aunt during her absence. One day he asked | 


the old lady to tell him all the particulars of their his- 
tery, which she very willingly did. 

When she mentioned the manuscripts which M. 
Caillot had bequeathed to his granddaughter as a treas- 
ure, and which had proved so useless te her, he became 
greatly interested. He was a member of several scien- 
tific societies, and very fond of antiquarian research ; it 
therefore occurred to him that the papers might possi- 
bly possess some value, and he asked anxiously to see 
them. 

“You can have them, and welcome, monsieur,” said 
Madame Therese. ‘Louise, poor child, was greatly at- 
tached to her grandfather, and for his sake she keeps 
them carefully locked up. I wlil open the cupboard 
and get them for you.” 

Accordingly, she handed Dr. Leverrier the bundle 
tied up with tape. He opened it, and found it to consist 
of several small parcels. One of them was labelled,— 

“The writing of his most gracious majesty Louis 
XIV., in his eighth year, while instructed by me. 
(Signed) L Caittor.” Dated 1646. 

Another had a similar superscription, describing it as 
the writing of the dauphin, the amiable pupil of Fene- 
lon, and grandson to Louis X1V. Then came the first 
attempts at penmanship of Louis XV. Then the first 
copy-book of the unhappy Louis XVI. And lastly, 
tied up and covered with peculiar care, the writing of 
the little “captive king,’ Louis XVII. 


As we mentioned before, the office of writing-master 
to the royal family had been for many generations 
hereditary in that of M. Caillot, and these mementoes 
of their princely pupils’ progress had been carefully 
treasured by each of its representatives, and trans- 
mitted to his successor. They had all been well off, 
and therefore none of the family of Caillot had had any 
temptation to part with these precious relics until they 
descended to the grandfather of Louise, who yet, in the 
midst of his poverty, could not bring himself to sell 
them. 

He knew that, as antiquarian curiosities, they would 
fetch a high price, and therefore justly regarded them 
as forming a provision for Louise. The suddenness of 
his death prevented his explaining to her in what their 
value consisted, and, as we have seen, she remained 
ignorant of it for a long time. 

“These are indeed treasures,” said the doctor; “I 
know some persons who will gladly purchase them at 
a high rate. I have no doubt they will bring Louise 
several thousand francs.” 

Just then the young girl entered. Her eye glanced 
at the rolls of paper spread out on the little deal table. 

“Ah,” she said, “poor grandpapa’s manuscripts that 
| he prized so highly! I have often wondered why he 
| valued them so much.” 
| “Don’t wonder any more, my good girl,” replied her 
| friend. ‘They are indeed most valuable; and I heart- 
| ily congratulate you on your good fortune, which I 
| hope and trust you will try to deserve.” 
| He then explained to her the nature of the papers ; 
| and when he mentioned the large sum which he ex- 
pected they would sell for, Louise clasped her hands 
and exclaimed,— 

“O, dear aunt, at last I shall be able to make you 
comfortable!” Then turning to the doctor, ‘Dear sir, 
how can I ever thank you for your kindness!” 

It was all she could say ; the sudden emotion was too 
much for her; and Dr. Leverrier took his leave, carry- 
ing the manuscripts with him, and promising to return 
as soon as possible. 

Two days elapsed, and on the third morning, as Lou- 
ise was preparing her aunt's breakfas:, the doctor en- 
tered. 

“Good morning, my friends,” he said; “I bring you 
good news. Louise,” he added, smiling, “how many 
thousand francs do you suppose yourself possessed of ?”’ 

“Dear sir, you are jesting! I cannot guess.” 

‘Well, I will tell you my adventures since last we 
met, and then you can judge. I have a particular 
friend, the president of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
to him I took your manuscripts. He was in ecstasies. 

“ ‘They are invaluable,’ he said; ‘quite unique— 
worth any money! I am not very rich, and yet I 
would gladly give thirty thousand francs for them.’ 

**] explained to him the circumstances connected with 
them, and told him that as I was acting for another, I 
considered it my duty to obtain the highest possible 
price for them. He quite agreed with me, and direct. 
ed me to a brother antiquary of immense wealth, who, 
he said, would, he was sure, purchase them. Accord 











ingly I took them to Monsieur Lemont, (that is his 
name) and, as I expected, he was delighted with them. 
He finally offered to pay fifty thousand francs for them, 
which, considering it the full value of them, I agreed in 
your name to accept. I have lodged the sum to your 
credit inthe bank. It will produce you a yearly in- 
come of about three thousand francs, and you have 
now only to consider how to spend it to the best ad- 
vantage.” 

The first impulse of Louise was to knecl down and 
humbly thank God for His great goodness. She then 
affectionately embraced her aunt, and then turning to 
Dr. Leverrier, “O, sir, how canI thank you?” It was 
all she could say. 

The doctor sat with them for some time, and when 
Louise became calm, proceeded to discuss her future 
plans. She was ready to be guided implicitly by him; 
and his advice was, that she and her aunt should imme- 
diately remove to some neat, quiet lodging in the out- 
skirts of Paris, and when settled there, that Louise 
should apply herself to the cultivation of her mind, in 
order to become fitted for the new rank in which she 
was to move. 

This judicious counsel was followed, and through 
the kind offices of the doctor and his lady, Louise and 
her aunt were speedily established in a nice lodging in 
the suburbs. 

The young girl’s first care was to provide Madame 
Therese with every thing necessary to her comfort; her 
second, to engage teachers and purchase books for 
herself. Her efforts at self-improvement were crowned 
with success. Being now exempt from bodily toil, her 
health become robust, and she acquired insensibly both 
polish of manner and refinement of appearance. 

No one who saw the neatly-dressed, venerable old 
lady walking out, leaning on the arm of an elegant look- 
ing girl, could have recognized Madame Therese and 
Louise as they appeared formerly. Dr. Leverrier and 
his family continued to take the kindest interest in 
their welfare. He frequently invited them to his house, 
feeling sure that Louise was a safe and profitable com- 
panion for his daughters. 

It happened one day that Louise and her aunt were 
taking an airing with Madame Leverrier. They stopped 
at a shop to make some purchases, and as they 
were coming out, an old woman accosted them, begging 
for alms. She was clothed in rags, and looked misera- 
bly poor. Madame Leverrier puta trifle in her hand, 
and was passing on, when she was surprised to see 
Louise stop and look eagerly at the beggar woman. 

“Can it be!” said the young girl. “Are you Madame 
Duval ?” 

“Yes,” replied she, “that is my name; but, made- 
moiselle, how do you know me?” 

“I knew you well at one time: have you forgotten 
Louise Caillot ?” 

The unhappy woman hid her face with her hands, 
and said, “Have pity on me—I am justly punished!” 

Louise hastily explained to her friends who it was; 
and Madame Leverrier having requested the shop-keep- 
er to allow them the use of his parlor for a short time, 
they caused Madame Duval to come in and explain 
how she came to be so sadly reduced. 

With many expressions of shame and humiliation, 
the unfortunate woman told them that, by a course of 
extravagance and idleness, she had gradually become 
poorer and poorer ; until at length every thing she pos- 
sessed was seized for debt, and she was compelled to 
wander about begging. ‘‘Then,” she said, “when i 
found myself a homeless outcast, without a friend, I 
recollected my cruelty towards you, mademoiselle; 
and I felt that the just vengeance of God was pursuing 
me for my sin against an orphan. I thought of all you 
must have suffered, and I longed to know what had be- 
come of you. Iam a miserable creature, both in mind 
and body; can you forgive me?” 

Louise burst into tears. ‘Most freely I forgive you, 
madame,” she said, ‘and will gladly do what I can to 
assist you.” 

She then gave her some money, and having inquired 
where she lived, promised to send her further assist- 
ance. The poor woman seemed ready to embrace her 
feet with thankfulness, but Louise and her friends has- 
tened away, overcome with various emotions. Louise 
and her aunt spent that evening at the house of their 
friends; and when Dr. Leverrier came in, his wife told 
him their morning’s adventure. He listened to it with 
much interest, and asked Louise what she wished to 
have done for her ancient enemy. 

“I should like, sir,” she replied, “to relieve her wants 
and affurd her the means of support.” 

“Then you have no feeling of enmity toward ker? 
Recollect how badly she treated you.” 

The young girl’s eyes filled with tears as she looked 
at him most reproachfully. It was sufficient answer. 

“You are right, my dear child,” said the doctor; “I 
spoke only to try you. True greatness of spirit is shown 
in forgiving an injury, not in returning it; and after al’, 
though she meant it not for good, Madame Duval 
has been the means of rendering you a real service; 
for the hard season.of adversity you have passed 
through has been the blessed means of subduing what 
was evil in your heart, and coaferring on you “the or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit.” 
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For the Companion. 
FACE TO FACE WITH A PANTHER. 
A True Story. 

The panther belongs to the same family which counts 
the leopard, the tiger and the lion among its members 
—the feline, or cat tribe. 

In its habits the panther resembles the tiger. 

“Like that ferocious beast,” writes Mr. Bingley, in 
his ‘Animal Biography,” “the lurks in ambush among, 
bushes or verdure on the borders of the forests, and», 


“But,” writes a lady to whom the hunter told the 
story, “before he could raise both hands the panther 
had again seized his face sidewise, and, burying its for- 
midable teeth in his flesh, cracked his jaws. The inde- 
scribable agony produced by this last attack, the noise 
which sounded in his brain, the sensation of having his 
head ground in a mill or pounded in a mortar—the 
only similes to which he could liken it, made him nearly 
give up all for lost. 

“He seized the panther by the throat with both 
ands, and by an effort of almost superhuman strength, 
springs with a sudden and tremendous leap on such flung the brute away from him. But it was for a mo- 
animals as pass by. So prompt, so rapid and so well- | ment only. More savage than before, the panther 
timed are his movements that few escape him. In vain sprang back and flung itself on his left arm. It inflict- 
may the wretched victim seek for refuge even in the ed four frightful wounds above the elbow. If it had 


trees;,the panther, notwithstanding the size and the 10+ been for the thick clothing that Bombounel wore 
weight of his body, still pursues, with an agility that his arm would have been snapped as exsily as a pipe 
seems almost incredible, and then dispatches his vic- | stem.” 


tim.” ; | Let me tell the rest of the story in the words of an 
A comic story is told of the distress of an Arab chief oar.witness of the hunter's own account of this terrific 
at the depredations of two panthers in his neighbor-' contest : 


hood. He sent for Mr. Bombounel, the famous panther; «tyring the whole of this awful struggle Bombounel 
slayer of Algeria, and implored him to try his skill on },.4 jain flat on his back, his head on an inclined slope 


Gem. , " sia at the very verge of the ravine; his legs raised up 
“On arriving at Tizi-Ouzou,” says Mrs. Rogers, in her to aid in his defence; over him the panther, whose 





and peddier’s booth for their youthful reminiscences, | 
when all their merchandise consisted of 
kwas or wax-tapers.— Kohl's Russia. 


BE GOOD. 


Be good, though you cannot be great, 
Nor walk in the footsteps of fame; 

If fog efforts men all underrate, 
t least you can win a good name, 


All trees are not equal in size, 

And some must yield shade, and some fruit; 
But none to perfection will rise, 

Unless they are good at the root. 


Be good in the station you fill, 
Whatever that station may be; 
And strive with the heartiest will, 
From every temptation to flee, 


Time flies beyond any recall, 
And it never is wise to delay; 

If you mean to be better at all, 
Begin to be better to-day. 


In every attempt to be good, 
You'll tind it an excellent plan, 
If you can’t do as well as you would, 
hy just do as well as you can. 


Once he called at the shop in this way, and after put- 
picture-books, | ting the unfortunate proprietor through all the prelim- 
inaries just described, asked him to change half a cent. 
He had found an old coin of that denomination and 
could not resist the temptation to poke fun at the small 
carpenter-merchant with it; especially in view of the 
fact that this man (who was somewhat of a miser) went 
quite currently in town by the nickname of “Half-cent 
Horace.” 

After that “sell,” Half-cent Horace took care to in- 
quire of his waggish customer what he wanted before 
he went to the trouble of taking off his apron and 
brushing his clothes. 

But “Roguish Rob” could by no means consent to 
let him alone. The fish-hook merchant's foibles and 
simplicities made him too inviting a subject for the 
boy’s jesting propensities, and he could never see him 
anywhere without feeling provoked to make sport of 
him. 

In one of his passages of smart practice on his lame 
victim, the joker justly came to grief himself, and the 
accident brought him so good a lesson that it deserves 
to constitute the “‘nub” of our story. 

A new bell had been bought by the parish, and on 
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“Winter in Algeria,” Bombounel “found the chief, frightful roarings made the Arabs tremble like aspen 
bn was also a captain of the Spabis, in a great state Of j-aves in their distant retreat, some four or five hun- 
alarm. 

“A panther had, only the day before, killed one of 
his wives, and, not finding her to his taste, proceeded 
to kill and devour one of his cows. Mohammedan et- 
iquette forbids all mention of such domestic appenda- 
ges as wives; but under the circumstances Bombounel 
felt himself at liberty to condole with the bereaved hus- “Exerting then his whole remaining force, heedless 
band. of death, if dashed to pieces in the abyss below, unit- 

“Impatiently interrupting his expressions of sympa ‘ing rage and strength in one supreme effurt, he suc- 
thy, the chief exclaimed,— | ceeded in disengaging himself. 

‘«*But, my friend, you have said nothing about the | “As with the convulsive energy of a dying man, he 
loss of my cow; and for my part, I regret much more grasped the beast with both hands, lifted it up with tre- 
the loss of my cow than that of my wife. It’s very mendous force, so vigorously, so unexpectedly that the 
simple, sir,—women in the mountains are not very dear, panther slid over him down the rapid descent and 
and mine was already pretty old !’” | rolled into the ravine beneath, filling all the neighbor- 

This Bombounel is one of the most noted hunters in ing air with the thunders of its roarings. 

Algeria. He is a Frenchman, and was a hunter from | “Our hero felt the teeth of the beast graze his scalp 
his earliest youth. In America he learned to trap and ' as he tore away its head; he saw the thickly wadded 
hunt game from the redskins; and his life in the far pood of the hunter's coat still in its hideous jaws; he 
West increased his love of the sport. | knew—for consciousness lasted long enough to enable 

When the French colonized Algeria the country was him to realize the fact—that deliverance had come at 
infested by lions and panthers. The Arabs were jast; and then, and not till then, Bombounel sank back 
dreadfully afraid of them, and took no efficient meth-' exhausted.” 
ods of exterminating them. When they did huntthe! Jt was almost a miracle, but Bombounel still lives, 
ferocious animal they got up a grand chase, which the and is expected to return to Algeria this year. 
panthers easily eluded by going into the dense thickets, | It was not until after fifteen days had passed that a 
or they climbed up trees and waited until the brute party of Arabs could be found brave enough to venture 
came in sight and shot him from their safe retreat. | down to the ravine to discover whether the panther 

But Bombounel made up his mind to seek the pan | was killed. It was found quite dead. 
ther in his own haunts, and alone, and at night. No! 
Arab could be coaxed or hired to go with him, until, | 
after many successful hunts, he had won fame as a 
bold and lucky sportsman. 

When he set out to hunt his prey he took with him a 
goat and its kid to act as decoy to his hiding place— 
usually behind a tree or beneath a bush. Of course he’ 
went out only on moonlight nights in order to get a fair 
shot and to have a chance to escape if by any means he 
should miss fire and draw the attention of the panther ‘alive. 
to himself. | This offer was accepted, and he prepared himself for 

He rarely came back without a victim. The bleating the task. 
of the goats seldom failed to lure the panther on; and, And how do you suppose that he did it? 
whenever it came within range of his rifle Bombounel; He took a straight branch of pine and lashed it to 
was sure to lay it low. his body. He then got a quantity of pine boughs and 

But success often makes men reckless; and Bombou-! fastened them securely to it. When this was done 
nel became careless, as the story will show, to his own ; any one a little way off would have thought that he 
fearful cost. was a small pine tree. 

He had watched in one neighborhood for thirty-four, He took his musket and loaded it and held it close 
nights and had not got a single shot. He had become to his body; and then he left our lines, moving so very 
impatient. On the next night hardly had the goat been’ slowly that no one could observe a single step. Yet, 
tethered before a crash of branches was heard and a however gradually he moved, he never halted until he 
panther bounded through the thicket. Bombounel had was beneath the tree in which the rebel sharpshooter 
hid himself behind a bush that grew on the edge of a was posted. 
high cliff. Crack! went the rifle of the rebel. 

Unluckily, just as the panther sprang, a cloud passed! «Come down, or you’re a dead man!” shouted the 
before the moon and Bombounel could not see the Indian, instantly 
brute distinctly. Inasecond more there would have | 


dred paces away. Again the panther tried to grasp his 
head; again Bombounel managed to repulse him; but 


ly prolonged. While gasping for breath, the hapless 
man felt his head once more seized and engulfed in the 
large mouth. 





THE REBEL SHARPSHOOTER. 

When our army lay in front of Petersburg the Four- 
teenth New York artillery were annoyed by a sharp- 
shooter who had posted himself in a tree quite a dis- 
tance in front of the rebel lines. A member of the bat- 
tery, a half breed Indian, made a wager that he would 
capture the sharpshooter and bring him into camp 


“Johnny Reb” looked down, and was amazed to see 


the contest thus waged was too unequal to be indefinite- | 


the day it was to be hung in the steeple of the little 
Robert Shurtleff figured amcng the generation Of meeting-house, a throng of men (and of course a throng 

boys that read and spelt and ciphered and “wrastled” | of poys) assembled on the church-green to see or assist 

and snow-balled during the reign of Master Kreps,' 9+ the “raising.” 

when Bald Hill school was in its glory. 


| The jack-pulleys had been adjusted, the ropes trained 
| That school, however, never graduated, or undertook ' gown to begin the work, and the carpenters were in the 


to graduate, among all the prankish striplings that sat steeple completing the necessary preparations to re- 
. Onits hard pine forms from their sixth to their nine-' ceive the bell. 
teenth year, such a perfect imp of mischief as ‘““Roguish | 


a Among them was “Half-cent Horace’’; enlisted in 
ob. 


. : . the dizzy job, more on account of the scarcity of joiners 
His irrepressible and determined spirit of fun spared ‘than from any special qualification of his own for the 


no time or place, and respected no dignities. work, or from any inclination of his own to under- 
His playmates could never have done laughing over tax it. 


the bumble-bee that he brought one day to school. It)  trow the little store-keeper ever got up there with 
was confined in an empty ink-bottle, and Rob managed his crooked leg, was a laughing wonder to the boys 
to conceal it under one of the benches, where it buzzed and a source of any amount of juvenile witticisms. 
with the drollest noise imaginable all the forenoon, to young Shurtleff soon tired of the tamer sort of merri- 
| the total gybversion of study-hour decorum, without ment, and, true to his adventurous instincts, determined 
ing able to discover where it was. |to introduce something more original into the pro- 
ould they forget the smuggled tree-toad, gramme of fun. 
trived, in a sly moment, with inscrutable} Qvyer the parapet of the belfry the boys could just 
o insert in Master Krebs’ spectacle-case, in see the heads of the workmen as they operated in the 


| liew e glasses, causing that worthy functionary to | Steeple, and Rob slyly announced to them his intention 
| jump with ludicrous consternation when he proceeded | of climbing one of the ropes to “knock off Horace’s 
| to draw out the friendly magnifiers and set them astride | pat.” 


his nose. Of course the proposition was received with great 
Of course Rob would be found out in the end, and ' glee, and before any of the men could stop him the 
the authorship of these tricks charged to him; but! irrepressible youngster was half-way up the rope. 
generally it was so long after the fact that all punish- Up, up the nimble fellow went, hand over hand, 
ment was outlawed, and the only effect of the discovery | heedless of the warnings of the men below, past the 
was to make the master keep a narrower watch of the cornices of the portico, past the peak of the gable, past 
young sly-boots. the base of the turret. He had run up the lightning- 
Not a flush or quaver of self-betrayal ever appeared rod dozens of times, and this was easier play than that. 
in Rob's face or voice during the most vigorous inves- Up, up—none but his excited playmates suspecting 
tigations of his concealed roguery. It rarely happened , what he was after—till lo, he reached the belfry-edge, 
that any pupil in the school, even if knowing to the and in another second the hat of the astonished Horace 
secret, would expose him. The instances where his! went spinning down the scuttle-hole! 
back really came to smart for his mischief, were rather! Screams of laughter resounded from the crowd of 
the exception than the rule. boys. But where was Saucy Rob? He had over- 
Of course, the reputation for cutting unexpected exerted himself, and hung, quite pale in the face, all 
capers would fasten upon him after a while. the fun gone out of him, begging the men in the steeple 











He could | 
not escape being marked by the master, and, indeed, | to reach down and haul him ia. 
being sometimes accused of pranks that he never commit-| To save his life they would have done it, in spite of 
ted; at which times Rob invariably contrived to make | his impertinent trick; but he had already slid too far 
enough capital out of his innocence to cover a series of down. 
practical jokes for all the next week. He must drop, for all they could do to help him. 

On the whole, Roguish Rob was actually a terror to} The situation began to look serious. 
Master Kreps. He had so often been fooled in under- | The boys hushed their laughter, and every spectator 
taking to correct him, or to “confiscate” his contraband held his breath with anxiety. The fellow’s hands 
pocket wares, in school time, that he declared he had! trembled on the rope. His strength was going. Down 
as lief try to govern a hedge-hog. If he took away an he came, hitting a cornice in his descent, and breaking 
elder pop gun, or similar jim-crack from the young his fall a little, and the next instant all knew the 
wag, and threw it into the fire, it was sure to contain | worst. 
gunpowder, and explode. So certain was he of getting| _ He had struck upon the sharp stone stairs, and they 
pricked by some crooked pin or invisible fish-hook, rushed to take him up, none daring to hope but he was 
that he did not know where to take hold of him to: dead. : 


shake him. | He caught his breath, however, as they carried him 
Other persons besides the honest schoolmaster had 


cause to sigh under the inflictions of our inevitable 
joker. 


, away, and when the doctor examined him he found 
‘only an arm and leg broken and several terrible 
bruises. 


been ample light, but neither the panther nor the hunt-| 


a pine tree holding a rifle which was pointed at him, | 


er saw fit to wait for it. The panther passed the bush and then to notice a copper-colored face peep through | 


where Bombounel was hid, walking as quietly as a cat the boughs. 
with a mouse in her mouth, and in another moment) 
would have been safe in the dense thicket near by. 
Bombounel aimed at the black, moving mass, but he | 
could hardly distinguish it from the foliage around it. | 
Silence for a moment succeeded the shot. 
The brute fell. 


“Come down, or I'll bring you down!” shouted the 
pine tree. 

Johnny came down. 

eS . 

BOY-TRADERS IN MOSCOW. 

We have often remarked that the talent for traffick- 

Bombounel thought he had killed it, and foolishly | ing lies deep in the Russian blood. The merest chil- 

left his cover to secure the prize. , dren show an address and dexterity in commercial 

In an instant the panther rose, bleeding and furious, pane _ as - 2 = by aoe agg ae 

ad fie i traders with us. e German understanding ripens 

bounded aa gee roar a a na the hunter, = slowly, but then it arrives at a high state of maturity; 

he phrased it, “with the weight of a locomotive. | the Russian (mercantile) understanding does not seem 

Now it was a struggle for dear life between a savage to want ripening; it is born ripe and ready, but does 

wild beast, suffering from intense pain, and a single notin the end go so far as the beginning promised. 


Uncie JAMES. 


unarmed and unsupported hunter. 

The bullet had hit the forepaws of the panther and 
rendered them useless, but the beast had still its teeth 
and its terrible strength. 

The panther, as soon as Bombounel fell, made des- 
perate efforts to strangle him with ics teeth. He was 
saved from this fate by the thick collar of his coat and 
the hood of his paletct. 

Meanwhile the hunter tried to strangle the brute with 
his left hand and kept groping for his knife with his 
right hand. 

Imagiae his horror when he found that his belt had 
been displaced, and that his hunting knife was under 
him! 

The infuriated beast, as if conscious of its advan- 
tage, seized and mangled first the left hand of the hunt- 
er and then his face. Bombounel, blinded by his own 
blood, struggled frantically with his right hand and 
legs; but again the panther put its fangs into his quiv- 
ering flesh, this time sending them through his fore- 
head and nose and penetrating the corner of his left 
eye! His cheek bone was broken inthe frightful grap- 
ple. 

Bombounel was desperate. Instinctively he aban- 
doned his search for his knife and bent all his efforts.to 


| With some very able, there are also in Germany seme 
astoundingly stupid traders. This does not seem to be 


the case in Russia; there, every one seems born with a | 


_ like portion of wit. In Moscow I found this opinion 


ears old. With us, at such an age, children are help- 


ess, timid, childlike and childish; in Russia, they are | 


adroit, cunning, and too clever by half. Dressed in his | on, but invariably when a customer called, took it off found he had five shillings. With this sum he started 
| little blue caftan of precisely the same cut as that worn 


by men, the infant-merchant entreated me to enter his 
shop, bowing in the same obsequious fashion as his 


elders; and when | told him that I was not going to 
buy, but only wanted to look at his wares, he answered 


as complaisantly as his papa could have done—“Pray 
oblige me by looking at whatever you please.” 
, Showed me all his stock, 0; 
dexterous willingness which 


the wholesale Ley the profit at so mu 
a word, he ha 
experienced trader. 


a few 
to their care. 


kwas, and so forth; who jingle their money an 


| many times confirmed. I went one day into a wax. | 
chandler’s shop on the invitation of a mannikin of seven | 


He 
ned every press with a 
could not but admire; 
knew not only the price of every sort of candle, but the 
| whole capital invested in the stock ; the yearly returns, 
per cent.: in 
in every respect the demeanor of an 
Just such children as this are 
often found at the money-broker’s table; and at an 
| age when with us they would hardly be trusted with 
pence, a considerable capital will be committed 
Many similar millionaires in embryo | 
are running about the streets with fruit, honey-cakes, | 
handle 
their reckoning-boards with so much address tbat it is 
easy to comprehend how so many opulent individuals 





Granney Parley never forgave him for prescribing 
turpentine for her old cat’s fleas—after the plentiful and then he limped as badly as the store-keeper. He 
application of which, she had the grief of seeing her | thought a great deal during his long confinement, when 
favorite disappear forever across the orchard with hair he could do nothing else, and came to the conclusion 
and tail on end. The lame, skin-flint store-keeper at (which he very sensibly put into practice afterwards) 
the foot of the hill sighed o’er many a fool’s errand on! that there is such a thing as carrying fun a little too 
which the mischief-loving youngster sent his crooked ' far. 
leg limping. 

This frugal citizen had a miniature shop in one-half 
of his “store,” where he spent the intervals between the 
calls of his customers for purchases, in working at his 
trade of carpenter. Rob was sure to find him there 
when he went along to school, and when the humor 
took him, he would go in in his grave way, and signify 
his wish to “trade,” an intimation which the would-be | 
merchant was always glad enough to hear. 
| As Rob belonged to a good family, too, the call in 
| his case was pretty certain to make the vender of pins 
| and needles respond with alacrity. thought he would spend no more money on story 

Being an old bachelor, and excessively nice in his books, but would save his pennies till he had enough to 
notions of the dignity and fitness of things, he could | “— a Bible. 


; a | Often he counted over the pennies he saved ; the time 
not think of entering his “store” with his work-apron appeared long, but he kept ps his purpose, and at last 





It was three months before,Roguish Rob got out again, 


T. B. 
——__+e, -____ 


LITTLE JOHNNY’S FIRST BIBLE. 


“Happy indeed he who learneth, 
In a meek and humble way, 
The precepts our Saviour has given, 
And follows them day by day.” 





Johnny cared little for toy and candy stores, but he 
never passed a book store without wishing that he had 
| books, to buy something. He had many little story 





| books, but he had no Bible that be could cali his own, 
and his great desire was to own one. It was no use, he 
thought, to ask his mother for one; he was too young. 
His brothers were older before they got theirs. So he 








and solemnly brushed himself from hat to shoes. 

Rob would watch his motions with well-feigned 
soberness, and when, at length, the trader was ready, 
and started to take down the key to the store-room, he 
followed, mimicking his limp, and with just a twinkle | 
of mirth from under the visor of his cap, to the boys | 
who waited at the outside door, entered and took his 
station before the little counter. Then pausing to look 
about him, till the simple and expectant tradesman 
began to drum with his fingers on the counter, and ask 
what articles he wanted, the young rogue would hold 
out a cent, and with all the pomp of a stock-broker 
negotiating an exchange of government securities, call “Where did you get that money? Does your moth- 
for a fish-hook. er know that you have come to buy a five shilling Bi- 

Having accomplished this heavy purchase, Rob would ble? Are you sure you got those five shillings in & 
leave the retailer to his reflections, and proceed to Tight way?” 


_| Johnny's heart swelled with pride, grief and indig- 
school, his boy companions following close, and snick nation. He burst into a fivod of tears, tried to speak, 


off by himself to Mr. Kuight’s book store, determined 
to surprise and please his mother when he should re- 
turn and show her his pretty new pocket Bible. 

“Sir, I want to buy a Bible,” he said, as he bounded 
into Mr. Knight’s store. 

“A Bible,” said Mr. Knight. “What! can you read 
in the Bible so soon ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 4 

Mr. Knight then showed a number of cheap Bibles; 
but Johnny put them aside, saying,— 

“I want a better one. What is the price of those 
bound in red morocco with gilt edges ?”’ 

“Five shillings,” said the bookseller. cS 

“Well,” said Johnny, “give me one of them;” and 
down went his five shillings on the counter. 

Mr. Enight gave him a piercing look, and asked.— 








issue from their ranks. In Russia, the greater number 


trangle his savage foe. It was his only ehance. ;of wealthy merchants must look back to the streets 


ering at the transaction as if it were the best joke in put could not. 
| “I see how it is,” said Mr. Kuight, putting the five 


the world. 
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nillings in his drawer and the Bible back on the 
helf; ‘‘go home and tell your mother to come and see 


me. 

Johnny saw that Mr. Knight considered him a thief. 
qe ran home, threw himself over his mothei's knee, 

ithing and sobbing with grief, and unable to utter a 
rord, till his mother was greatly alarmed lest he had 
een hurt. Atlast she understood the words— 

“Knight—Bible—money—thief.” 

“What,” said she, “have you been to Mr. Knight’s to 
wy a Bible and he thought you had stolen the money ?” 

“Ye—yes—yes,” he sobbed out. 

She tried to soothe him and immediately went to see 
Mr. Knight. 

Mr. Knight saw that she had been crying, and told 
yer What he had done, and why hedid it. She thanked 


jim for his well-meant dness, but told him how he | 


jad mistaken the character of her son, and that it had 
sell nigh broken his little heart to be mistaken fora 
aief. She told him of the little boy’s love of books, 
gd how he saved his pennies to buy a pocket-Bible, 
yod that the five shillings were indeed his own. 

The old gentieman, who was a pious man, was much 
fected, begged the mother’s pardon, and asked her to 
ynd her son back to him. As soon as he saw Johnny 


the door he took him and led hiim into the store, | 


suere he told all that had happened to some gentlemen 
sho were there at the time. He then wrapped up the 
Bible and gave itto Johnny, kissed him, and returned 
ue five shillings, saying,— 

‘The Bible is yours, read it; and God Almighty bless 
hou. Give the five shillings to your mother, and when- 
wer you want a book come to me. [ shall not lose 


jghtof you.” Andto his dying day, the old gentle- — 


pan Was a@ friend to Johnny. 
“Speak gently; like the morning dew, 
‘Lhy wor s will rise and shed 
From pregnant clouds the glorious showers 
Of blessings on thy head.” 


Author of “Home Trust.” 


THE SKILFUL DRIVER. 


What can be more quiet than a Sunday afternoon in 
he country? “Altogether too quiet,” was Bob Tem- 
ses mental ¢jaculation, one such afternoon in mid- 
ammer, as he lay under the shade of a graceful elm 
nfront of Dea. Tilson’s pleasant farm -house, reading, 
wt pretending to read, ‘‘Judah’s Lion,” while Dea. Til- 
wn and his wife, sitting in the porch, dozed over Jo- 
gphus and the Bible, respectively. 

Alas for Bob! The Sabbath was by no means “‘a de- 
ght” to him. At home he managed to worry through 
i, with the aid of his merry sister Letty, who was al- 
says ready for @ frolic. Between them both, their 
pod mamma was almost distracted on Sunday; for 
bey could find fun even in their Sabbath school les- 
ms and Bible verses, and, withal, went through so 
pany secular performances that poor Mrs. Temple be- 
gn to fear that they would never come to any good. 


























































letty had not chosen, as Bob had, to spend her sum- 
per vacation on a farm. So our young hero, lying 
tere under the shady elm, felt obliged to leave the pe- 
nsal of “Judah’s Lion” awhile to contrive some plan 
ty which the afternoon should slip away in a more ex- 
tting Manner. 

At length a thought struck him, and running to Dea. 
lilson, he gave vent to it. 

“0, Mr. Tilson, mayn’tI go to the Shaker village 
‘his afternoon ?” 

Dea. Tilson’s spectacles fell from his nose in dismay. 
‘Why, bless you, my boy, don’t you know it’s San- 
aay? What would your pa say ?” 

“Why, Robert,” chimed in kind old Mrs. Tilson, 
‘t's Sunday, dear. Yeu should always try to do as 
jou think your pa would like, even if you are away 
fom him.” 

“You may go to-morrow, if nothing happens,” said 
te good deacon, noticing Bob’s disappuinted face. 
‘You drive Charley pretty well now. I’m not afraid to 
ust you with him.” 

“Then, dear,” echoed dear old Mrs. Tilson, “you can 
t0to-morrow, if you don’t say any more about it to- 
aay. Now run and get a seed cake, that’s a love, you 
nist be hungry by this time.” 

Itcertainly was no fault of Mrs. Tilson’s, if Bob was 
hungry; for the quantity of seed cakes, buns and 
toughnuts which she lavished upon him daily, might, 
pthaps, have fed a small army. 

80 Bob was obliged to content himself with a seed- 

ake, of huge dimensions, and a minute examination of 
ie barn, till tea time. After tea there was always 
tough to interest him; for the cows were to be driven 
home and milked, and various other little duties to be 
vrformed, in all of which Bob must participate—to be 
fire, I suppose, that they were well done. 
But Bob did not forget the deacon’s promise. Nei- 
ter did Dea. Tilson, for he was reminded of it, at least 
‘dozen times the next morning; so that in the after- 
ton he was fain to harness Charlie, with Bob's assis- 
lance, into the old-fashioned wagon, and pack Master 
bob off, with due haste, to Shaker village. 

Now as Bob—dressed in his best—drove carefully 
dong the well beaten road, this question agitated his 
uind; “Should he come home by the old turnpike, or 
wt?’ The old turnpike was an unfrequented road, in 
hor repair; but Bob, having heard Dea. Tilson remark 
tatnone but a skilful driver could pass over it in safe- 
'y,was anxious to show that he was one of the skilful 
mes. Not that he had any doubt, himself, as to his 
Kill; in fact, he had the highest opinion of it, but he 
‘ould not help fearing that the deacon did not quite a 
Meciate him, therefore, on the whole, perbaps 1t would 
best to come home on the old turnpike. But no, 
lob was not quite sure. To tell the truth, Mrs. Tilson’s 
rmark of the previous day, “Try and do as you think 
jour pa would like, even if you are away from him,” 
Mther troubled Bob. He felt afraid that his papa 
Yould not like to have him try that unfrequented road, 
lag did not Anow—and here he came to the Shaker 

e. 


Y, to whom he put the following question : 

“Isay, you, what kind of a road is the old turnpike ?” 

“Poky,” was the terse reply. 

Come now,” said Bob, trying to be confidential, “I 

‘ould drive home on it, couldn’t I?” 

‘You could try it,” said the boy, with a short laugh, 
ut be sure and water your horse if you do;” and he 
valked away with avery independent air, as if he 
Were a little too good for the world in which, unfortu- 
lutely, he was placed. 

ob was duly impressed, and all the more determin- 

td to show his great skill. “I don’t know that pa) 
Yould care,” he said soothingly to himself, as he drove 
‘autiously along the old turnpike. ° 

Pp Bob approached the watering place, a Jittle thrill 
o self-esteem came over him. He had driven safely 

us far, he felt no fears for the future. “Poh!” he 
— to himself, “this road’s nothing; ’t would take a 
_— Toad than this to frighten Bob Temple, and a 
itle less carefully, he drove down the steep, ston 
that led to a pool of low water. Such a path! 
‘ where was Bob's breath? Hop, hop went the 
‘triage over the large stones. Down, down, flounder- 


harlie into the pool, which, alas, was more mud 
an water. 


© hola him, 


‘ounderi j j 
tutricaten in the mud, but with a jump and a jerk, he 


the himself, and was soon safe in the sang on 
peed side. But Bob was not so happy; that jerk 
Jerked him out of the wagon and bounced him 
wn into the mud in such a position that the carriage 
red heavily upon him and threatened to push him 
ray mud deeper and deeper every moment. 
first Bob laughed, for he suddenly thought of a 


But Bub was left to his own resources to-day; for | 


Having fastened his horse, he jumped from the car- | 
Tage and strolled over the town, and at length met a) 


pa ' towards me and came with every moment nearer and 


Notwithstanding Bob’s utmost endeavors 
Charlie could not be persuaded to stay ' 


passage in the Bible which had afforded Letty and him | 
no slight merriment: “So Jeremiah sunk into the 
mire.” But when he found he could not move he be- 
nto grow sober, especially as the carriage pushed 
is head into such a position that he could hardly 
breathe, and made his neck ache most sadly with its 
heavy weight. 
But as a kind providence would have it, a poor man 
who hadsome pigeon-nets hard by was passing just at 
thistime. Poor Bob was breathing with great difficul- 
ty; thump, thump went the pain in his neck, his 
| strength was almost gone; he hardly knew what was 

passing around him, when suddenly, a pair of strong 
! arms moved the carriage and lifted poor Bob out of the 
mud, carried him tenderly up the stony path, and laid 
him in the bottom of a wagon. 

It was the poor man who had rescued this skilful 
driver. He had heard Bob’s breathing even above the 
noise of his old wagon as it rattled over the rough 
_ turnpike, and had hastened to him just in time to save 
‘him from a muddy grave, and now, with Bob lying in 

the bottom of his old wagon, and Charlie marching at 
'a@ Gignified pace at his side, the poor man proceeded 
' slowly to good Deacon Tilson's. 
| There Master Bob was duly cared for, you may be 

sure. Mrs. Tilson gave him all possible attention, but | 
his collar-bone was broken, and, of course, he suffered | 
not a little. Still he tried to bear his pain patiently, 
and before very long he was able torun about and en- 
| joy himself as before; only it was to be observed that | 
he carefully avoided driving, and seldom mentioned 
the old turnpike; but whether Deacon Tilson wascon- | 
vinced that Bob was a skilful driver, I leave you to 
guess. 








For the Companion. 


COW WIT. 

Mrs. Nicholson had a cow that was fond of prome- | 
nading in the flower garden, where she gathered the | 
‘balm of a thousand flowers’ in such haste that the 
beauty of the beds was not improved, whether Moolly’s | 
complexion was or not. The gate was fastened with a | 
hasp fitting into a staple upon the post. Mrs. Moolly 
inserted one horn deftly under the upper bar of the | 
gate, and lifting the hasp, walked in without asking | 
leave. Then Mrs. Nicholson had another hasp insert- | 
ed at the bottom of the gate. 

“There, Madam Cow,” she said, in triumph, “see if; 
you make hay of my exotics to-day.” e | 
| Soon after Moolly came up, unhasped the upper | 
, book and shook the gate. . 

“No admittance,” said the gate. | 
Then Moolly began to ruminate. “Ha ha!” or, 
‘rather, “Moo, moo,” she suddenly ejaculated; ‘I sée;”’ | 
|and out she whisked her long red tongue and cleverly | 








| undid the lower hasp, to resume her mischievous work 

| in the garden. But Mrs. Nicholson had seen the whole | 

| affair, and sent the ambitious cow back to her own more 
suitable quarters. P. P. Be 


> 





THE LITTLE HAYMAKERS. 


Out to the summer meadows, 
Sweet with the new-mown hay, 
The farmer’s sturdy children 
Are taking their shaded way, 


With a tiny rake on his shoulder, 

Johnny is trudging along, 
While rosy-cheeked Katie, behind him, 
Echoes the robin’s song ; 


Swinging her willow basket, 
Filled with a luncheon rare, 

For the brown and stalwart mowers 
Out in the meadows there, 


They will follow the loaded wagons, 
Raking the scattered hay ; 

Or tumble among the winrows, 
In their wild and careless play. 


They will hunt for the wild bee’s honey, 
In the roots of the clover, sweet, 

Till its angered sting shall pierce them, 
Perchance, in the brown, bare feet; 


Till, wearied with fun and labor, 
As the sun goes down the sky, 

They are perched on the loaded wagon, 
That is almost mountain high. 


And going so gently homeward, 
Sate in the fragrant nest, 

The angel of sleep enfolds them 
In his kindly robe of rest. 


O beautiful fate of childhood, 
Its simple sweets unfurled, 

’Mid the song and the bloom of summer, 
In God’s own glorious world, 


—_—___ +o —_—_ 


SURROUNDED BY FIRE. 


Tt was like a piece of wild hunting from the Freyschutz, 
only more magnificent and—and a little more danger- 
ous to the spectator. I had involuntarily cocked my 
gun, for every now and then a flying wolf would rustle 
past me through the bushes. I had now penetrated to 
the utmost end of the peninsula, and saw that the op- 
posite shore was likewise enveloped in bright masses 
of flame. The peasants had, systematically, laid fire to 
the woods on both sides, in order to cut off the re- 
treat of the wolves. As far as I could see there were 
dense smoke, mountains on fire, flying ducks, wild | O! father, és it a little dog?” 

geese, cranes, despairing pelican swans and howling “No, dear;” and he untied the handkerchief and 
wolves, furious from fear, who moved from one thick- ' displayed a couple of rabbits. One was wholly white, 
et to another until at last, forced by the flames and bi- | with pink eyes, and the other was marked with gray. 
smoke, they made a desperate leap into the water.| They were quiet, and did not seem much afraid, even 
But here they only encountered their fellow-sufferers, | when baby tried to put them in her mouth, talking to 
who swam toward them from the opposite shore, their them in her baby lingo all the while. The children 


“Oranges ?” asked Minnie. 

“No; try again.” 

“It’s something alive,” said Willie, gleefully. 

“Alive ?”” echoed Minnie. 

“Yes; don’t you see it move?” 

“O, papa, js ita bird?’ asked Minnie, “a real, live 
canary that will sing?” 

“Papa wouldn’t bring a bird in his handkerchief,’ 
said Willie. 

“And it isn’t a kitten, for we’ve two already,—but 





fur all ablaze. None of the flyinn animals threatened | 
to attack me; fear seemed to have spoiled their appetite. 


were very much pleased with this present, and took 
the bunnies inte the kitchen to show to Katy. She was 


But the fire approached me with great velocity; a | busy getting tea, but she gave them a saucer of warm 
few minutes longer and I should have been obliged to | milk, which rabbits like as well as kittens. Kitty 
leap into the water myself. I observed the quick ap- | Clover, however, resisted all coaxing to eat her supper 
proach of the horrible ocean of flames with a death-like | with the new-comers, and had to be fed by herself. 
fear. A pyramid of fire rose up in my immediate! ‘What shall we do, Katy ?” asked Minnie, when kit 
neighborhood, and at the same moment five wolves ran put up her back like a round ball, spitting furiously, 
directly towards me, their mouths wide open and their and the rabbits ran, trembling, into a corner. “Will 


| prepared herself for breakfast. 
| earth looked, all sparkling with dew drops, and how 





A gentleman engaged in collecting natural curiosities | 
met a terrible adventure a short time ago, while travel- | 
ling near the river Dnieper, in Russia. We will let. 
him speak for himself: 

After I had gathered innumerable objects of interest | 
to naturalists, and after having enjoyed the pleasure of 
hunting game of many kinds, I found myself one after- | 
noon on a@ peninsula, densely wooded and surrounded | 

by the majestic river mg The time passed rapidly | 
| without bringing satiety; I felt perfectly happy. Sud- | 
| denly I noticed a change all around me. The birds! 
came flying from the south in great numbers and be-! 
| trayed in their flight unusual haste and excitement. I ' 
turned around, and then I observed along the entire : 
horizon dense, dark masses of smoke; at the same 
time I perceived that the dark sky was reddened here 
and there. A distinct smoky smell filled the atmos- 
phere. There remained no doubtin my mind as to the 
cause of all this—the peasants had fired the forest! 
The law punishes this crime with banishment in Sibe- 
ria—of course when the criminal is detected. The in- 
habitants of this part of Russia like to set fire to the 
woods in the beginning of spring, for the swampy for- 
ests are the favorite resting places of wolves, which 
congregate there in great numbers. At a fire in that 
wood, many of the beasts come to their end, and the 
rest find safety in flight. 

My situation was very dangerous now; for the only 
road leading to the plain was cut off; from that road 
an ocean of flame was driven by the wind directly 








nearer. Bright flames appeared already here and there, 
| and at the same time loud howling was heard. A thou- 
sand terrified animals filled the air with their cries. I 
| knew the fate which awaited me; and the beasts of; 
prey would be forced by the fire all around them to fly 
to the peninsula where I was, and I, surrounded by 
wolves, would have the choice either to fall a prey to 
! their voracity, or be drowned in the water, if my faith- 
fal fisherman with his boat should not appear in time. 
| _ Without losing a mhoment, I ran toward the spot on 
the shore where my boat was to wait for me; and it 
was time, for I plainly heard the wolves howling be- 
hind me, and observed, on looking back, how four of 
the beasts ran through the trees a few paces to my right. 
Among the birds of the forest there began a general up- 
roar; allikinds of sounds rose on all sides, voices 
cried, trumpeted, whistled and grunted all together. 
Smoke and @ cams nearer and nearer. 

The reeds on the peninsula where I stood were al- 
ready on fire, the dry grass burned with a rattling 
sound, and sparks flew high up into the air like rockets, 
while the cinders fell round about me to the ground. 





@ood to every one around her. 


eyes wild with terror. An almost involuntary pressure ' 
of my foretinger on my gun, and the foremost wolf had | 
the entire load in his head. He fell backward to the 

ground, while his followers leaped into the water, ter- j 
rifying the pelicans, ducks and swans which were help- | 
lessly congregated there. ' 

But in answer to my shot I now heard the rough 
voice of my fisherman. His hoarse “Hollo, there!” 
sounded like music to my ears. Another second and I 
stood in the boat, saved. 

Immediately behind us the last remaining reeds 
burned noiselessly down, and the licking tongues of 
fire drove the last animal into its watery grave. Every 
livicg thing which could neither swim nor fly was in- 
evitably lost. 

+o 

“Tue Thames,” says a correspendent, is a sick!y 
stream.” 

. — replies an English paper, ‘‘it is confined to its 

e er 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 


he has paid for his Companion, 


No other receipt is given. 


—___.+___ 
LITTLE ALICE’S RESOLUTION. 


Little Alice arose, one bright May morning, just as 
the sun was peering through the white curtains of her 
little chamber, and after offering a simple morning 
prayer from the depths of her happy heart, she easily 

How beautiful the 


merrily the birds sang in the tops of the apple-trees! 
Alice’s heart grew happier still as she looked out upon 
them and listened to the sweet hymnings. A!l was 
astir in the yard below. The speckled hen bustled 
about her ten chickens, anxious to pick them up a 
breakfast of stray worms and bugs. The big Shanghai 
stood On a stone and poured forth a blast from his 
clarion which might have awakened an army. Alice 
laughed at his pompous, ungainly figure, which seemed 
still more uncouth by contrast with the stately pea- 
cock which just then swept down the carriage walk. 
It was, indeed, a lovely morning, and the little girl had 
arisen just in time to appreciate its beauties. It always 
makes us happier and better to sympathize with the 
lovely and beautiful in nature. It brings us nearer to 
God, the source of all true loveliness, and makes us 
love more dearly all the creatures He has made. 

“I will see if { cannot do good to some one this day,” 
said Alice. “I know Iam only a little girl, but I feel 
sure [ can do something;” and with this good resolu- 
tion in her heart she descended to the dining-room, 
just as the bell rang for family worship. 

When breakfast was ready the baby worried and 
cried, and would not sit on the carpet as usual and 
amuse himself. Mother looked weary, and it was 


plain her head ached badly. | 


“Please let me take Willie, mother?” said Alice. 
“I would just as lief wait, and I know he will be quiet 
with me.” 

“I sheuld be very glad if you could divert him, 
Alice. He is cutting bis teeth, and has worried all 
night. Poor little fellow !’’ 

Alice borrowed Frank’s marbles and sat down with 
baby on the carpet. The bright-hued balls pleased 
him, and he loved to roll them about with his little fat 
hands. His sister patiently gathered them up when 
they rolled beyond his reach; and thus the meal time 
passed. She did not envy her brother his warm break- 
fast; the thought of helping her dear, kind mother was 
a hundred times more satisfaction. The influence of a 
good example is often contagious, and after breakfast 
the usually careless, whistling Frank sat down and 
played with the baby while Alice was eating. 

She did not conclude now that she had done enough 
for one day; but after baby had drank his cup of new 
milk she coaxed him into the cradle, giving him one of 
her gayest toys, and then sung a sweet, lulling song, 
which presently soothed the weary, restless little one 
into a quiet, refreshing slumber. {It more than repaid 
her for all her trouble to hear her mother say, “Dear 
Alice, you have helped me a great deal this morning, 
= your little brother will feel much better for a good 
sleep.” 

Just then grandpa entered, leaning on his staff and 
walking feebly, as he felt more than usually unwell 
that morning. Alice sprang to his side and assisted 
him to cross the room, where his easy chair was placed 
beside his favorite window. 

“TI will bring you in your toast and tea, grandpa, as 
soon as Margaret makes them,” she said, cheerily. 

“Thank you, my child; but I do not care much for 
them. My appetite is quite poor to-day.” 

“Just try a little,” she said, as she passed out into 
the kitchen. She returned, presently, with a nicely- 
laid tray, and placing it before him, she broke the egg 
into his glass and poured out a cup of fragrant tea, 
chatting pleasantly all the while. The old man’s heart 
warmed as he listened to her sunny, cheering words. 
The breakfast was eaten with a relish he did not antic- 
ipate, and his wasted frame was refreshed and in- 
vigorated. 

And thus she passed her day, going about the house 
with a sunny face which radiated cheer, and doing 
Not even the old cat 
and the chickens were left outside her sympathies and 
efforts. When she went to rest that night her heart 
was full of sunshine, and with a thankful spirit she re- | 
newed her good resolution for the coming day. 

Who of my little readers will form the same, and 
then carry it out as faithfully as did little Alice? 





WILLIE’S PETS. 


thev ever get acquainted ?” 

“Ever’s a long word, one way,” answered Katy. 
“Yes, indeed; they'll eat together, and be friendly 
enough in a day or two;” and so it proved. 

The new pets were named Muff and Tiny. They had 
a snug house, with a bed of soft hay in it, and could 
run in and out as they pleased. They were plump and 
smooth, for they were well fed, and had plenty of sweet 
milk, and pure, fresh water. 

By-and-by a little friend of Willie was taken sick. 
When he grew better, Willie often went to see him, 
carried him flowers, and lent him story books. But Ar- 
thur was very weak, and svon tired of all his toys, and 
of stories too. Then Willie tried to think what more 
he could do for him. 

After a talk with Minnie, he came to his mother and 


, asked her if he might give Aithur the rabbits, She 
| said she should be very glad to hive him do so, if he 


really preferred Arthurs pleasure to his own, and 
would not wish them back. Wiilie thought a minute, 
and replied,— 

“I would really rather Arthur should have them, 
mamma; I don’t have to sit still as he does.” 

“Very well,” she said; “their house is pretty heavy, 
and I think the best way will be tog» round by Ar- 
thur’s next time we ride, and carry it.” 

Arthur was delighted, and did not tire of his pets as 
he did of books and toys. And when Willie afterwards 
went to see him, he told his mother that he had more 
pleasure in playing with Mutf and Tiny than he ever 
had while they were his own. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Clapperton; or, the Goose’s History. 





one omitting to clap at the right 





“Papa is coming! papa is coming!”’ sh 


This game was sugges‘ed by the ancient one of Coach, but is much 
altered to avoid both the necessity of young and old making them- 
selves giddy by twirling round when their names are mentioned, 
and to effect a compromise in the redemption of the forfeits; the 
ordinary mode being ofven singularly tiresome. In the History of 
the Goose a commencement of which is appended, to show the sort 
of story which should be invented for the occasion, no notice is to 
be taken when Aer name occurs, but whenever the word Drake 
or Loctor is mentioned, every one is to clap his hands once, un- 
jess the two are joined, when two merry claps must sound. Any 

lace, or clapping when the 
Goose is named, pays a forteit, and ali the forfeits may be re- 
deemed by quoting tivo lines of verse, varied by kissing tne man- 
telpiece, ete., if the little ones present prefer it to the former mode. 
*a Goose feeling out of spirits one morning, consulted her favorite 
Dr. Drake (two claps), who advised her to go a long journey to 
foreign countries, which she resolved to do, So making, by the 
Doctor s (one clap) advice, a good meal of cabbage-stalks and 
apple-parings, she set out from Dingle Farm, escorted by Doctor 
Drake (two claps). A shrill scream soon announced some disas- 
ter, and the Doctor (cone clap) was obhged to extract two thorns 
from one of the Goose's wings, and to bathe her foot, stung by 
nettles, in a ditch, before they could proceed. After this they got 
on pretty well. though Goose was so fat that she could not have 
forced her way through one of the stiles, had not the Doctor (wne 
clap) given her a good push behind. Pait of the journey lay 
through a meadow, in which two Miss Chickens, admiring the 
Goose and the Drake (one clap), joined them; but they talked so 
fast, the Docior (one clap) soon gave them to understand their 
company was unacceptable. A Cock in the neighborhood seemed 
disposea to fight Doctor Drake (two claps) fur his rudeness to his 
daughters, but the Doctor (one clap), not thinking it becoming 10 
his professional dignity to engage in battle, only quacked a haugh- 
ty reply, and went on with his patient.” 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





Deep lies the snow before the door, 
The air is raw and chill; 

In garment white the wide-spread moor 
Is clad, like yonder hill. 

My whole, by hunger rendered brave, 
Hops tamely in and out 

Beside the doorstep, searching there 
To find some crumbs about. 


By covent throbs with hope and fear; 
ope, that a friend is nigh; 
And fear, that some ungentle hand 
May drive him forth to die. 
My frst is on my second seen, 
And doth so warmly glow, 
It seems to cast a osy gleam 
Upon the wintry snow. 


Poor little whole, come fearlessly, 
And from my hand be fed! 

Cold must my second be indeed 
Ere I will grudge thce bread! 

8o when the pleasant spring returns, 
And winter's passed away, 

Then let me see my second's first 
Gleam on the leafy spray! 


Tne fullowing verse contains a familiar proverb, one word be 
ing discoverable in each single line: 
When business has to be done, it is better 
Not to be late in dispatching a letter. 
‘There's nothing more dang rous than procrastination; 
It never helps any to love, wealth or station. 


Conundrums, 


Why is a watch-dog larger at night than he is in the mornin 





ted Willie, 
turning half rouna from the windew. 

Minnie dropped the rolling-mouse that Kitty was 
chasing; and baby, catching the words, cooed glee-| 
fully, “Papa! papa!” and she crept as fast as she could | 
towards the door, when his step was heard in the entry. 

“Hurrah! Puss-in-boots!” he said, as he came in, 
bringing something carefully tied up in his handker- ; 
chief. “Three guesses, chlidren, and I’ll show you.” . 


he is let out at night and taken an in the morning. 


What is the difference between a cashier ani a schoo/mas.er 
One (ills the mind, the other minds the ii. 


Answers to Pussies in Last Number. 
1. “The grass- hopper shall be a burien.” 
2. Light-house. 
3. Fe-male. 
4 Spear. Pears — Rape — Reap — Pare — Apes—Peas—Ears— 
Rase—Sear—Rasp—Arp—Par -Rap—Rep—Sap—Are —Parse. 
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SCENES IN PARIS. 

From a Paris Correspondent. 

Homes in Paris—My Hostess and Host—Madame Charlotte 
and her Daughter—A Greek Cat—Paris Eating Houses— 
Prices Charged for Food—A Beautiful Fountain—The Peo- 
ple in the Park—The Orphans—Women in France—Little 
Marie’s Doll. 

There are no front doors in Paris; or if there are, 
they are comparatively few. All the great houses are 
entered by opening ponderous gates, that often stand 
swung back all day, giving one glimpses beyond the 
paved enclosure of pretty plats of flowers, sometimes 
ot vines and blooming gardens. 

I have not seen many, however, as picturesque as 
that of the “hotel Des St. Peres,” or house of the holy 
fathers, at which I am stopping for afew days. Here 
flowers grow, and all kinds of green shrubs, and vines 
clamber up the house on all sides, and run round the 
old clock with its brown frame-work, while beneath, 
the doors being half glass, beside the windows, is seen 
the family of our hostess—never unwilling to be made 
a sight of. 

All day long a male servant runs about, attending to 
calls, doing up your rooms, even to making the beds. 
In this country that is common; men often do the 
washing. 

Our hostess is fat and merry—so is our host. They 
sit down with their family to drink a cup of chocolate 
or coffee at ten—lunch at one, and dine at five. They 
drink a good deal of wine, for the bottle is always upon 
the table. 

Madame Charlotte is one of the inmates. Sometimes 
a little girl of nine comes in my room, with Madame 
Charlotte. She is a pretty child, with light hair and 
fair complexion. Madame is a good scholar and loves 
sometimes to show off her learning. 

‘Marie, show to de lady—you can speak English— 
say h»w do you do?” with great emphasis. 

So little Marie comes forward bashfully. She has on 
a little round cap with a double quilling all about her 
pretty face. She holds out her hand, and goes through 
her lesson very well. 

Then Mrs. Charlotte puts her through a few French 
verbs, and “out ouis” with great vivacity, nodding her 
head all the time. 

“Ah, she will be fine scholar;” she says, turning to 
me. Iask about her school. She goesto a lady, and 
a large sum is spent yearly upon her education. Pres- 
ently little Marie is in the court again, playing ball. 

The lady opposite me has three fine canaries, and 
takes great care of them. Last night Madame Char- 
lotte took me in there that I might see some jewels. 
Madame was not well—in driving had been thrown, and 
she had a black eyein consequence. She seemed, how- 
ever, a very fine, intelligent woman. The ornaments 
which she had just been cleaning were pearl. Among 
them was a crucifix—a gem in its way. 

As I went out, Madame’s cat went in. She wasa 
Greek, and a beauty. I never saw such splendid crea- 
tures as these cats are,in Paris—with fur almost a 
quarter of a yard long, and eyes as soft and nearly as 
large as those of a gazelle. 

I went out fora walk. The cafes, or eating houses, 
were well filled, and their windows were certainly 
tempting. The people every where were eating. To 
eat seems the grand business of life in Paris. I thought 
I would patronize a cafe. Went in, called for bread 
and butter, and chocolate. They gave me two rolls, 
two little pats of sweet butter, and a bowl of fine choc- 
olate, thick with cream. This is drank from large ta. 
ble-spoons—small spoons are never used for that pur- 
pose, only for tea. After the bread and beverage I 
had a bowl of rice and milk. The whole came to ten 
sous—about twelve cents. One need not starve in Paris 
at those prices. I might have had chop and fried pota- 
toes for the same amount. 

A short walk after refreshment brought us to a foun- 
tain over which an immense marble Neptune presided. 
This was not far from the square where stands the 
church of St. Sulpice. The fountain was eight feet long, 
perhaps, and thirty wide. A pretty ornamental chain 
in festoons surrounds it; flowers, verdure and vines, 
and all beautiful things enclose it. Within, gold-fish 
can be seen all through its limpid waters—without 
bonnes, with their pretty charges, soldiers in their red 
coats, young girls who have snatched an hour from 
toil and hold roses in their hands. The whole thing is 
a picture to be seen nowhere but in Paris. 

Near by isa park. The statue of Joan of Arc stands 
in a conspicuous place, and as far as the eye can see, it 
meets sculpture, and flowers, and fountains, and gay 
groups. Whole families come here as one would go to 
the woods. They bring their baskets, and at the prop- 
er time, when tired of walking, distribute cakes and 
cheese. Their drink is simple—they have but to place 
a few square blocks of white sugar in the bottom of a 
tumbler, hold it under some fountain, wait till the erys- 
tal lumps dissolve, when they drink and are refreshed. 
How beautiful the scene; how sportive and happy the 
children are! 

Yonder is a group of fifty. They are orphans, and 
all are dressed in black gowns, well cut and well made; 
all wear the traditional white cap, and the neat, jaunty 
little white apron. At present they are having a game 
ofromps. The trees yonder seem to have budded out 
a peculiar crop, but onnearing them, they are hung all 
over with white caps, which the children, either afraid 
of soiling, or because they are too warm, have pinned 
up there. Near by, the soft wind gently lifting the 
flaps of her huge white bonnet, sits the particular nan 
who has charge of all these young spirits, and boister- 
ous and rosy enough they are. There is nothing of 
the depressed look that some of the poor little pauper 
orphans of London carry around with them. They are 


Coming towards us is another group. These are still | 
orphans, but grown almost into womanhood. Many of; 
them are very pretty and interesting, looking up at you | 
out of superb black eyes. They walk along with the | 
demureness of maidenhood, and gaze with a sort of 

grave pity upon the thoughtless children at their romps. 

These girls are to be apprenticed to milliners and dress- 

makers, and to be made proficients in such employ- 

ments as they may have a fancy for. Women are very 

well taken care of in France. They are book-keepers, 

shop-keepers, ticket-masters, if I may so say, hotel- 

keepers, porters, and yet they are far from being coarse 

or repulsive in manners. They respect themselves, 

and are the perfection of taste and neatness in all mat- 

ters relating to personal adornment. 

Little Marie has just been showing me her doll. It 
is by no means hands*me or expensive, but the clothes 
are all made and fitted as if they were for a gentle- 
woman. From the carefully knit stockings to the ele- 
gant cape coat which that French young lady of wood 
rejoices in, there is the same care and precision through- 
out. The work is exquisite, not a stitch carelessly set, 
and the embroidery is fit for a princess. I was very 
much pleased with this exhibition of care. It seems to 
me that in the French character there is that love for 
perfection in neatness and cleanliness which goes far to 
redeem them as a nation. The shops, the streets, the 
very potatoes and cabbages are clean, and the fruitis a 
sight to look at. M. A. D. 

Paris, September, 1867. 








VARIETY. 





A GREAT ARTIST. 
A gifted artist, once in days of old, 
Painted a house, and to the gazers told 
‘hat it was Jack's; and se» no more they knew 
Of Jack, or who Jack was. And next he made 
A bag of malt, that in that house was laid; » 
How much, and why ‘twas there, he kept a secret too. 


He pictured then a rat, with art so rare 

It seemed alive, and little girls would scare, 
And said of it, “Jack's malt it ate ail up!” 

And then so fair a cat he wrought, on her 

Whoever gazed, he fancied, heard her parr; 
“This cat,” he said, “upon this rat did sup!" 


Next on his canvas stood a mastiff grim; 

He told, “Poor puss was worried ott by him!” 

And then, with crumpied horn, a spotted cow 

Was seen to stand for milking Nevernow 
Are maidens so forlorn beheld, as she 

Who stood beside the cow—the cow that tossed 

The dog whene’er the dog her pathway crossed; 
‘To milk that cow Was the maid's destiny. 


Then such a rag-clothed man the painter wrought, 
No maiden’s cheeks or lips. one would have thonght, 
Would, midst their beauties, hide a kiss for him; 

The painter said, however, the man there, 
Spite of his tatters, kissed the milkmaid fair, 
But told not if at morn or twilight dim. 


A priest, a shaven priest. in order next 
‘rhe painter painted; solemn as a text 
‘The preacher preaches frum on Sunday morn 
Was he, and of his business there ‘twas said, 
By him this man and milking-maid were wed, 
‘And then she was no more the maid forlorn. 


These wondrous pictures, in a wondrous row, 
Never will die, nor will we ever know 

‘The artist's name that gladdened all his time 
With his quaint genius; but toe palace hall 
Echoes that siory, as the cottage small. 

1n simple eloquence and mad-cap rhyme 

Arra) ed, it passes on from clime to clime. 


> 


THE PURCHASE OF PIGS. 


Mr. Sayre lisps a little. Some years since an over- 
seer of one of his farms told him he needed some hogs 
on his place. Said Mr. Sayre,— 

“Very well, go and buy four or five thowth and pigth 
right away, and put them on the farm.” 

The man, accustomed to obey, and that without ques- 
tioning, asked,— 

“Shall I take the money with me to purchase with ?” 

“No, thir. They all know me. Thend them here; I'll 
pay for them or give you the money to pay when you 
get them.” ; 

The overseer went his way, and in two weeks return- 
ed, when the following conversation took place: 

“Well, Mr. Sayre, 1 can’t get that many pigs, I have 
ridden all over the conntry, all about, and can get but 
between eight and nine hundred.” 

“Eight or nine hundred what?” 

“Fight or nine hundred pigs.” 

“Bight or nine hundred pigth! Who told you to 
buy that many pigth? Are you a fool?” 

“You told me to buy them, two wecks since. 
tried to do so.” 

“Eight or nine hundred pigth! 
any thuth thing.” 

“But you did; you told me to go and buy four or five 
thousand pigs.” 

“I didn’t do any thuth a thing. I told you to buy 
four or tive thows and little pigth, and you have done 
it, I thould thay.” 

Mr. Sayre had pork to sell next fall. 


ANECDOTE OF GEN. SHERIDAN, 


When Sheridan was a boy of only five years old, he 
displayed the traits of the future cavalry commander. 
He was lifted by some other boys, in pure mischief, on 
the back of a very vicious horse, without saddle or bri- 
dle. Away the steed started, leaped over a fence into 
the road, and ran at tremendous speed for several 
miles. ‘Little Phil” clung firmly to the horse’s mane, 
until the animal suddenly turned into the shed of a 
tavern, where its owner had often stopped in his trav- 
el. Men came out, looked at the foaming horse, with- 
out saddle or bridle, then at the boy on his back, and 
one said to the unterritied Phil,— 

“Who learned you to ride ?” 

“Nobody,” answered the boy. 

“Did no one teach you how to sit on a horse?” asked 
another. 

“O, yes; Bill Seymour told me to hold on with my 
knees, and I did.” 

“Wasn't you frightened ?” 

“Not a bit. I wanted to goon farthcr, but the horse 
wouldn't go.” ° 

*Ain’t you sore, boy ?” ; 

“Kinder; but lll be better to-morrow, and then I'll 
ride back home,” 

This horse had unseated many excellent horsemen; 
but Phil Sheridan was quite eager to ride him home- 
wards, and cared nothing for his own lameness, which 
lasted several days. 
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A NOVEL BIRD CATCHER. 
Effie Johnson contributes the following to the Agri- 
culturist : 


One of our friends, a neighbor living a short dis- 
tance from us, had a beautiful bird—a pet er. One 
of the seed cups of its cage getting turned one day, the 
bird — to the woods, only a few yards from the 
house. Toward evening, Mrs. W. and her husband 
walked out towards the woods, talking of the lost bird 





allowed to be children to their hearts‘ content. 





and wishing it would come home again. The house 
dog, a large, noble looking animal, walked by their 


side, looking up into their faces as if he understood all | 
they were saying, then suddenly started off, andin a 
few moments returned and laid the bird at their feet. 
Mrs. W. screamed out, thinking her pet was dead, and 
the frightened bird flew away again. The dog started 
after it and the second time caught it and brought it to 
his mistress. He held it carefully inside his lower jaw, 
and did not hurt it at all; but when Mrs. W. took it in 
her hand it lay motionless from fright for a moment. 
She placed it in its cage, and soon it was hopping about, 
with ruffied feathers, it is true, but as welland spright- 
ly as ever. When Mr. or Mrs. W. told the story, the 
dog would look up, wagging his tail with an extremely 
satisfied air, as much as to say, “Wasn’t that pretty 
well done for a dog ?” 





BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT, 

The New York Journal of Commerce is responsible 
for the following: 

A young officer was connected with Sheridan’s bri- 
gade. It wasin one of those forced marches, when 
they had driven back the enemy, and had been in the 
saddle for several consecutive days and nights, that 
the trooper availed himself of a temporary halt to slip 
from the saddle and stretch himself upon the turf—his 
horse, meanwhile, browsing in the immediate vicinity. 
He had slept some little time, when he was suddenly 
awakened by the frantic pawing of his horse at his 
side. Fatigued by his long ride, he did not rouse at 
once, but lay in that partially conscious state which so 
frequently attends prostration. Soon, however, the 
faithful animal, perceiving that his efforts had failed to 
accomplish their object, licked his face, and placing 
his mouth close to his ear, uttered aloud snort. Now 
thoroughly awake, he sprang up, and as the horse’ 
turned for him to mount, he saw for the first time that | 
his comrades had disappeared, and that the enemy were 
coming down on him at full gallop. Once mounted, | 
the faithful beast bore him with the speed of the wind 
safely from the danger, and soon placed him among 
his companions. “Thus,” he added with emotion, 
“the noble fellow saved me from captivity, and per- 
haps from death.” 








THE MAN THAT SNORED. 


A fat man whose snoring power is so great that on a 
summer’s night a watchman roused the family, think- 
ing some one was dying in the house, lately stopped 
ata hotelin Maine. Aware of his infirmity, he request- | 
ed the@andlord to give him aroom as distant from oth- 
er dormitories as possible, that he might not disturb 
their tenants. He retired in due time, and fatigued by 
travel, sunk into slumber and soon began to snore, the 
sound gradually increasing from that of a droning bag- 
pipe to the loudest trooper’s. At length he was rous- 
ed by a tremendous pounding on his door, which he 
opened and inquired, “What do you want?” 

“Want!” exclaimed the fellow who had waked; 
“Want! quiet to be sure. I've slept in a saw mill; but 
I can’t stand your noise.”—New York Mercury. 


FOUR STORIES. 


“Pat,” said a builder to an Irishman engaged in car- 
rying slate to the top of a four story building, “‘have 
you any houses in Ireland as tall as this one?” 

“Yis, me mither’s cabin.” 

“How many rooms had it ?” 

“There was the ateing-room, the slapeing-room, and 
the pig-pen—four rooms.” 

“That's a story,” said the builder. 

“Yis, four stories,” said Pat. 








BAD MARK. 


“I’ve got a boy for you, sir.” 

“Glad of it. Who is he?” asked the master work- 
man of a large establishment. 

The man told the boy’s name and where he lived. 

“Don't want him,” said the master workman; “he 
has a bad mark.” 

“A bad mark, sir? What?” 

“I meet him every day with a cigar in his mouth. I 
don’t want smokers.” 





DANGEROUS GRINDSTONE. 


An old lady in Trenton, N. J., read an account of the 
bursting of a grindstone used in the saw factory, and 
became alarmed lest the grindstone standing in her cel- 
lar should burst in a similar manner and blow up the 
house. She had the “dangerous thing” removed im- 
mediately. 


ALWAYS COMBED. 


Charley Wisdomtooth to eld lady—Say, missus, can 
you tell me what makes them air roosters’ feathers so 
smooth ? 

Old lady—No, my son. 

Charley—Why, it’s because they always carry their 
combs with ’em. 

Old lady—Here’s sixpence for you; don’t walk with 
your face to the sun. 
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A HINT. 


If our rural young folks would invest in labor-saving 
machinery the money they spend for brass jewelry, 
oo would be able to buy gold jewelry in a very short 

me. 

Or something far more useful than either brass or 
gold. 
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DROVE AN OMNIBUS. 
A pert little girl boasted to one of her friends that 
her father kept a carriage. 
“Ab! but my father drives an omnibus,” was the tri- 
umphant reply. 








A LITTLE backwoods girl, after riding through the 
streets of a city with her father in silent astonishment, 
came out at last upon some cabins in the suburbs, and 
—— apparently relieved, shouted, “O papa, there’s a 

ouse !” 


A Frew days since a farmer near Newark, N. J., was 
waited upon by a respectable looking gentleman, who 
said he had come to pay for a basket of apples which 
he had taken from the orchard when a boy, sixteen 
years previously. He insisted upon paying not only 
the original value, but the interest. 

“Sampo, have you fed the pigs ?” 

“Yes, massa, me feed ’em,” replied Sambo. 

“Did you count them ?” 

“Yes, massa, me count ’em all but one; dere be one 
little speckled pig, he frisk about so much me couldn’t 
count him.” 


Tueke is an Irishman down East, who, when he 
calis the folks to dinner, rings two bells—a large one 
ya the grown people and a small one ‘for the chil- 

ers.’ 


—<——————= 


AUTUMN, 1867. 


AT THE OLD STAND. 


NEW GOODS, 
ELEGANT GOODS, 
DESIRABLE GOODs, 
GOODS CHEAP, 
CARPE TGS, 
OIL CLOTHS axp 
WINDOW SHADEs. 


THE OLD CARPET STAND. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


136 Hanover Street, 78 and 80 Union Street, 
42—3w 
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NOW READY.—Washburn's Autumn Catalogue of splengiy 
Flowering Buibs, containing a list of the choicest Hyacintns, ‘ty. 
lips, Crocusses, Liiies, ete., with full and explicit directions tor 
their cuiture. It also contains a beautiful colored plate, and. 
many other fine engravings. It will be torwarded postpaiu upon 
receipt of 10 cents to all applicants. Address WASHBURNE ¢ 


CO., Horticultural Hall, boston, Mass. sw 





WANTED--AGENTS--$75 to $100 per Month 
everywhere, ma e and female, to introduce througnout the Une 
ted States, the GENULNE {MPROVED 

Common Sense Family Sewing Machine, 

This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, bind, braid anj 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only $18, fuji; 
warranted for tive years. We will pay $l00U for any machin 
that will sew a stronger, More beautiful, or more elastic sean 
than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Siitch.” Every segung 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart wih. 
outtearingit We pay agents trom $75 to $2. per month, ang 
expenses, or a commission from which twice that amount cin te 
made. Address SECOML & CU., Cleveland, Oni, 

CAUTIUN.—Uo not be imposed upon by other parties paloung 
off worthiess cast-iron machines, under the same name v1 oiher. 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap ng 
chine manufactured. 4—tw 
BE WISE TO-DAY.—'Tis madness to neglect a cough or coli, 
however slight. Consumption may follow, and though Dr. Wis. 
tar's Balsam of Wild Cherry has frequently cured this mucy 
dreaded disease, for the primary diseases of the throat, lungs ani 
chest, it always cures where other remedies fail. 42—lw 








WHITE PINE COMPOUND is safe, sure, RELIABLE in all 
diseases of the Throat, Lungs, and Kidneys If taken at tue 
commencement oi either of these complaints, relief is not ouy 
certain, but a sure cure will be obtained. 2—lw 





THAT IRON is valuable as a medicine has long been knows, 
but itis only since the preparation of it in the par.icular form of 
Peruvian Syrup was discovered that its full power over disease 
has been brought to light. Its effect in cases of dyspepsia and 
debility is most salutary. 22-lw 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lows 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print. 
ing Ottices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe Pres 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. $—mn 





BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 
— FOR— 
<OouUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 


In preparation, and to be issued immeciately by 
LEE & SHEPARD. 


gnetetues 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE, 
Or, Young America in Ireland and Scotland. 
lémo. Dlustrated. Price, $1 50. 
Being the second volume of 
Oliver Optic’s New Library. 


Young America Abroad. 

A Library of Travel and Adventurein Foreign Lands. The firs 
volume of which, 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR, YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT, 
(16mo. Dlustrated. $150) 

has already reached a large sale. The first series will comprise 
OUTWARD BOUND; or, Yourg America Afloat. Tenth Ei 


tion. Now Ready. ‘ , 
SHAMKOCK ANb CHISTLE; or, Yourg America in Irelssd 
and Scotland. In press. “ ' 
RED CROSS; or, Young America in England and Wales. h 
reparation. 
PARACE ‘AND COTTAGE; or, Young America in France sv 
Switzerland. 
DOWN THE RHINE; or, Young America in Germany. 


(Ready shortly) 
THE STARRY FLAG; 
Or, The Young Fisherman of Cape Cod. — 
Being the first volume of a new series by OLIVER OPTIC, estitied 
The Starry Flag Series. 


Tobecompleted in six volumes. Each volume handsomely l 
lustrated. Price, $125. 





(row a ) 
THE LITTLE HELPER; 
A Memoir of 
Florence Annie Caswell, 
By Lavinia 8. Goopwis. 
16mo. Tinted paper, with portrait. Price, $1 3. 


The Christian Era says of it: 

“Mrs. Goodwin is no crranger 1o ourreaders. Her pen eye 
afforded them instruction and pleasure. They wil roe ~ a 
prepared to find in this little Memoir a worthy tribute to had 8 
deeds and memory of one of Cbrist’s little ones. Bats of 
worthy subject, and has produced one of the finest little 0 
theseason. It is issued in a style every way worthy 0 






















Late Publications. 
READING FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


SHAKINGS. Etching from tho Naval Academy. BY® . 4 

member of the class of “67.......-...++- aaee sense” y 
STEPHEN DANE. By Miss Douglas. author of “In 
TWICE TAKEN. A Tale ofthe Maritime British 

ces. By Charles W. Hall......... e 
ON THE BORDER. By Ecmund Kir! 
THE LITTLE HELPER. By Lavima 
SERPENTS IN THE DOVES' NEST 
MRS’DALLS Books.” 

The Coitege, the Market, and the Court ; or, Woman’ 
ucation, Employment, and Citizenship. ae 
Pictures Reiouched ; a Volume of eran 


eeese ase 


eeeceaceerre® 








Relation to 
Historical 
nies. In2parts. Part I.,**Studies, Picture’ 
cies.” 16mo. Cloth.......-...- ecccccecce 
The i ok 4 Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, beit 
MTlustration of **Woman's Right to Labor. 
















A Wasasu (Ind.) paper names a base ball club in 


that city the “Haul-up-and-hit-’em- quick-take-’em.on- | 


the-fly base ball club.’ 

Wuew is a shower like a piece of leather? When it | 
is a driving-rain. 

“LitTLE boys should be seen and not heard,” replied 
&@ youngster when he didn’t know his lesson. 
. What trade is a clergyman at a wedding? A join- 

er. 

Tue miner is happiest when his triumphs are ore. 


| paid, on re 


Sunshine. A New Name for a Popular Lect 


STORIES AND SRETCHES.” By our best Avihors. 
. BY 

LITTLE BROTHER AND OTHEK STORIES. 
Haugh Ludlow........+.+ss+0e 

TEN MONTH RAZIL. 
(“Ringbolt™). Tl 

NEIGHBOKS' By 
Neighbor Jackwood....... 

Sold by all booksellers and newsdeales, 
ceipt of price. 


LEB & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, asi 
149 Washington Street, - + 5° 
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